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New UVM policy 
renews campus 


gender discussion 


By Angela McParland 
Staff Writer 


On Feb. 3, the University of 
Vermont made national news by 
recognizing “neutral” as a third 
gender. 

In light of this, the St. Mi- 
chael’s community has been 
discussing the possibility of in- 
corporating more gender neutral 
options for its own campus. 

“| think that UVM has got it 
right and St. Mike’s needs to look 
at UVM and implement changes 
in order to accommodate the 
students that we have,” said Eli 
Heroux, 15, vice president of 
Common Ground, the campus 
LGBTQ+ club. 

LGBTQ+ stands for lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, transgender and 
queer, with the “+” sign includ- 
ing anyone who doesn’t feel any 
of those labels fit them. 

People who identify as gen- 
der-neutral may choose to select 
their own pronouns regardless of 
their sex*and select a name that 
makes them feel comfortable. 
Popular choices include “they/ 
them/their” and “ze” and “hir,” 
words adapted from the tradi- 
tional “he” and “her.” 

Heroux is a gender neutral 
student, using “they/them” pro- 
nouns. 

Heroux’s biggest concern is 
the comfort of other gender neu- 
tral students, especially when it 
comes to living conditions, such 
as bathrooms and housing. 

“There should be one des- 
ignated area for gender neutral 
housing in every area of housing 
on campus,” Heroux said. 

Currently, no designated 
gender-neutral housing exists 
anywhere on campus. 

Gender neutral bathrooms 
were built into Quad Commons 
and Alumni, Ryan, Joyce and 
Lyons Halls during the construc- 
tion of the Dion Family Student 
Center. 

These bathrooms double as 
handicapped bathrooms, with 
only one stall with a sink, toilet 
and shower. 


SEE GENDER, PAGE 4 
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Mike Holton Jr., 15, fights off a defender during the first half of St. Michael’s 76-64 NE-10 conference 
victory over Franklin Pierce in the Ross Sports Center on Feb. 4. Holton ended the game with seven 
points, four rebounds and three assists. 
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121 diagnosed with measles in 2015 


By Sarah Murray 
Staff Writer 


Pictures on the Internet. of 
people with measles come with 
a warning about graphic and dis- 
turbing images, yet the United 
States is seeing a decline in vac- 
cination for this infectious dis- 
ease. 

“People don’t see measles, 
they. think they’re healthy, they 
think the risk of the vaccine is 
larger than the benefits,” said Dr. 
William Raszka, a pediatric in- 
fectious disease specialist at the 
University of Vermont. 

According to the Center for 
Disease Control (CDC), “Mea- 
sles is a highly contagious respi- 
ratory disease caused by a virus.” 

Measles starts with a fever, 
runny nose and sore throat, then 
eventually develops into a rash 
that spreads all over the body, po- 
tentially leading to health com- 
plications for the rest of a child’s 
life, and in serious cases, death. 

The U.S. is currently fac- 
ing the greatest number of cases 
of measles since 2000, when 
the CDC reported 86 confirmed 
cases. 

Unlike Ebola, which is 
spread through direct contact 
with bodily fluids, measles can 





be spread through the air. 

“If one person has the vi- 
rus, then everyone unprotected 
will. get the virus. It only takes 
breathing in one viral particle,” 
said Dagan Loisel, a biology pro- 
fessor at St. Michael’s. 

From Jan. 1 to Feb. 6, 2015, 
121 people from 17 states and 
Washington D.C. were reported 
to have measles. 

“Between 2001 and 2010, we 
saw a median of 60 reported cas- 
es of measles each year. In recent 
years, we have had a higher num- 
ber of reported cases. In January 
alone we have had more cases 
than was the median for the last 
decade,” the CDC reports. 

Measles. can be prevented 
with a vaccine, typically given 
when a child is between 12 and 
15 months old, and a booster, 
usually given before a child starts 
kindergarten. 

Raszka explained that the 
vaccine is a live virus vaccine, 
meaning that scientists take the 
virus and manipulate it in a lab 
to make it “wimpy” enough to 
cause immunity, but not infect 
the child with the disease. 

The vaccine is 98 percent ef- 
fective when both doses are given 
to a child, according to Raszka 
and Loisel, Currently, children 
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are required to receive a measles 
vaccine to enter school, but Ver- 
mont also has a law allowing par- 
ents to get a medical, religious or 
philosophical exemptions. 

“To get the exemption, a per- 
son needs signature from parents 
and a physician. It’s a hoop to go 
through, but it’s still a very easy 
hoop,” says Raszka. 

Parents who exempt their 
children are usually from fami- 
lies who have disposable income 
and believe they are healthy 
enough to fight the disease, or 
who believe there are enough 
people with the vaccine to protect 
those without. This is known as 
“herd immunity.” 

However, when the number 
of people with the vaccine drops, 
an outbreak of the sickness can 
occur. 

“The only way to prevent in- 
fectious diseases is to build bar- 
riers from the sickness,” Loisel 
said. 

Currently at St. Michael’s, 
there are five students who have 
signed the exemption form out of 
the nearly 2,000 undergraduates, 
and do not have the measles vac- 
cine, according to Masson. 


SEE MEASLES, PAGE 4 
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It Happens Here 
seeks to foster a 


culture of consent 


By Madeline Hughes 
Staff Writer 


Pink and white armbands 
were tied around audience mem- 
bers’ arms in solidarity: pink for 
allies, white for survivors. Be- 
cause sexual violence happens 
here on St. Michael’s campus. 

Stories from survivors, 
friends and mentors of the com- 
munity were read Thursday in 
the McCarthy Recital Hall at the 
It Happens Here event sponsored 
by SMC Feminists, a club that 
meets every Thursday at 5 p.m. 
in the Center for Women and 
Gender. 

The club hosts It Happens 
Here and other HOPE week 
events “to bring attention to do- 
mestic violence and sexual as- 
sault,” said Sophie Perrotti, *17, 
one of the founders of SMC Fem- 
inists. 

“The It Happens Here event 
is to bring attention to something 
that is often swept under the rug 
and open everyone’s eyes that 
it does happen here, more often 
than everyone thinks,” Perrotti 
added. 

Because in the 300s, in 
dorms, at night or in the middle 
of the day it happens here, the ac- 
counts confirmed. 

The stories at It Happens 
Here ‘painted the harsh real- 
ity that sexual assault happens 
at St. Michael’s College, whether 
it comes from a friend or an ac- 
quaintance. 

The personal accounts broke 
down the stereotypes that sexual 
assault only happens to women 
putting themselves in danger or 
when a man sneaks into a wom- 
an’s home. The survivor could 
know their attacker. Studies find 
that most victims know the at- 
tacker, and that is one of the is- 
sues why rape and sexual assault 
are underreported crimes. 

“Especially being a small 
school the survivor and perpetra- 
tor might have friends in com- 
mon and that could dissuade 
them from coming forward,” said 
Julia Berberan, the Director for 
the Center for Women and Gen- 
der. 


SEE IT HAPPENS HERE, PAGE 
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CHECK OUT OUR WEBSITE 





www.defender.smcvt.edu 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER 
(cj @SMC_Defender 





LIKE US ON FACEBOOK 
www.facebook.com/thedefenderSMC 


WATCH OUR VIDEOS 
You | | if lie www.youtube.com/user/SMCthedefender 


By Jacqueline Cronan 
Staff Writer 


While eating lunch in Al- 
liot on Feb, 13, many students 
were surprised and confused to 
see a parade of about 15 students 
and faculty dancing and holding 
signs with statistics and quotes 
about One Billion Rising. 

The walk started in St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall lobby and went 
through the academic buildings. 
The activists had a speaker and 
were playing everything from 
Shania Twain to Aretha Franklin. 
Though very different artists, 
their songs send the same mes- 
sage of empowering women. 

The confusion did not start 
in Alliot though; while walk- 
ing around the academic build- 
ings, many students looked out 
their classroom doors, question- 
ing what was happening in the 
hallway. Many of the professors 
came to their doorways to join in 
the celebration and danced along. 
The confusion continued through 
the Dion Student Center. Some 
students even asked what was 
going on and why people were 
dancing. 

Dancing to the back of Al- 
liot, marchers began their pre- 
sentation. Julia Berberan, direc- 
tor of the Center for Women and 
Gender, spoke about why they 
danced. Most of the students in 
Alliot were not paying attention 
to the presentation and were talk- 
ing amongst themselves. 

She started her speech with, 
“some of you are probably won- 
dering about why we danced in 
here with our signs.” 

Though most of the students 
looked very confused as the 
marchers entered, they did not 
listen to learn about why. About 
half way through her speech, 
Berberan asked the students in 
Alliot to be quiet. 

After Berberan finished, 
other students and faculty mem- 
bers danced together and read a 
slip as to why they were rising. 
Lizzy Nicolai, 715 concluded the 
reading. 

“We are rising for women 
everywhere,” she said. 

When they were finished 
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they asked Alliot to stand with 
them and dance together. As they 
danced around, only few people 
joined in. 

Nicolai reflected about what 
they did last year differently and 
why she thinks there was such a 
lull in participation this year. 

“Usually One Billion Rising 
is done on Valentine’s Day, which 
is tomorrow, and we had a brass 
band last year which made it eas- 
ier to get the attention of Alliot,” 
Nicolai said. 

Compared to the other 
events associated with HOPE 
Week, One Billion Rising is the 
most upbeat and is more of a cel- 
ebration. 

Catherine Welch, assistant 


dean of students and director of 


student life outreach and assess- 
ment helped plan HOPE Week. 

“Tt can’t just be a week but 
with a week of solid program- 
ming,” Welch said. “It raises 
awareness about one issue that 
students will hopefully hear dur- 
ing the week and make it a year- 
long thing.” 

In order to attract students to 
the events, Welch uses the Stall 





Street Journal and posters around 
campus. 

Starting in 2012, the One 
Billion Rising global activist 
campaign began rising to end 
violence against women and 
girls, citing the statistic that one 
in thtee women around the globe 
will be beaten or raped at some 
point in her life. 

Since 2012, over 200 coun- 


IT HAPPENS HERE: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


Students filled the audito- 
rium. They listened and learned 
that sexual assault happens “even 
at a small school like St. Mike’s,” 
Marissa Wagner ‘17 said. 

Andrew Brown ‘17 came 
in support of one of his friends 
reading. The event “opened my 
eyes to how much of a problem it 
is here,” he said. 

The event shed light on these 
tragedies on campus. Change has 
to come from the students, Ber- 
beran added, because they are the 
ones dealing with the issue. 

St. Michael’s administration 
wants this week to “challenge 
the status quo and give a vari- 
ety of different opportunities for 
students to be exposed to new 
ideas, to continue to explore in 
depth different ideas and to re- 
ally awaken students to some stu- 


dents’ experiences on campus,” 
said Catherine Welch, assistant 


dean of students and Director of 


Student Life Outreach and As- 
sessment. 

“Thankfully it doesn’t hap- 
pen to everybody, but there are 
lots of different experiences on 
campus,” Welch added. 

Sexual assault is not only a 
problem at St. Michael’s College 
or other colleges and universi- 
ties, but something that happens 
everywhere. The federal govern- 
ment is taking action with Presi- 
dent Obama’s “It’s On Us” cam- 
paign that he kicked off during 
the GRAMMY Awards, which 
aims to change the culture sur- 
rounding sexual violence. It has 
also used resources for public 
health surveys and passing laws. 

On a smaller scale schools 


around the nation are figuring out 
how to address the issue. 

Welch, along with other ad- 
ministrators, wanted to make this 
a special weeklong event. 

“We found the power in con- 
centrating programs within short 
amount of time in order to satu- 
rate the community and hope the 
conversation continues and pro- 
vide opportunities for it to con- 
tinue,” Welch said. 

Within the past year there 
have been more federal mandates 
on how schools have-to deal with 


this issue;—‘from education to . 


how the administration takes ac- 
tion when an issue is reported, to 
providing services, to bystander 
training. 

Welch added that something 
that needs to be explored while 
talking about sexual assault is 











tries have joined in with One Bil- 
lion Rising and danced together. 

“Dance is one of the most 
powerful forces on the earth,” 
states the One Billion Rising web 
site. Singing and dancing is con- 
tagious, and that was the hope for 
going to Alliot, to attract other 
people who were unaware of 
what was going on. 

Dance creates a fun uplifting 


consent. It can be tricky on a 
small campus where students 
know other students especially if 
drugs or alcohol are involved, “It 
is really about empowerment and 
giving students skills for lifelong 
success,” she said. 

It Happens Here provided a 
safe space for the St. Michael’s 
community to share personal sto- 
ries or have stories read that were 
submitted anonymously. Survi- 
vors, friends and faculty were en- 
couraged to submit stories to help 
their healing processes. : 

The speakers broke the si- 
lence, reading about encounters 
with sexual violence. Sharing her 
own story, Danielle Casey, °17 
said it “was so liberating, and I 
felt so much compassion from ev- 
eryone in the audience.” 

At the end of the reading, the 
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PHOTO BY KIMBERLY MACPHAIL 
Counterclockwise from top: St. Michael’s College faculty and students march and dance across campus 
to participate in the One Billion Rising March on campus Friday; Amanda Kellner, 15, holds up a poster 
showing statistical information about rape and sexual assault on college campuses during the conclusion 
of the One Billion Rising March in Alliot Hall; Madeline Schneider, ’17, (left) and Julia Berberan, direc- 
tor of the Center for Women and Gender, march towards Alliot Hall holding signs promoting the end to 
violence against women as part of the One Billion Rising March. 


atmosphere, however for the One 
Billion Rising at St. Michael’s 
College, most students in Alliot 
did not join in to dance together 
in solidarity to support ending vi- 
olence towards women and girls. 


audience was asked to participate 
in an exercise where they raised 
their hands if they knew someone 
on campus that had been sexually 
assaulted. Two thirds of the audi- 
ence raised their hands. 

They were then asked who 
in the audience knew someone 
outside of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity who had been sexually 
assaulted. The majority raised 
their hands. 

Those who submitted their 
stories shared their hope that 
there will: be a day where stu- 
dents will feel completely.safe on 
their college campus. ; 

“St. Michael’s College is my 
home,” said Maggie Phelan, °17, 
echoing this hope. “I should feel 
safe at home.” 





Keystone XL pi 


By Alanna Moriarty 
Arts/Columns Editor 


The Keystone XL Pipeline 
(KXL), a 1,179-mile oil trans- 
portation line starting in Alberta, 
Canada, and ending in two Texas 
ports, has been approved by the 
Senate and the House. The White 
House has issued a formal state- 
ment that President Obama will 
veto the bill that allows this new 
construction. 

However, pieces of the KXL 
Pipeline have already been built. 
If the new bill passes, it will be 
adding on to an existing line 
from Alberta that ends in Illinois 
and Oklahoma. 

Unlike other U.S. oil pipe- 
lines, which carry crude oil, KXL 
will be transporting tar sands oil. 
Tar sands oil is more difficult 
to extract and manipulate than 
the crude oil produced in Saudi 
Arabia and other countries in the 
Middle East. 

Tar sands is not just oil and 
sand; it is a dense mixture made 
up of sand, clay, water and bitu- 
men. Bitumen is a heavy, viscous 
oil, which means that it is too 
thick to flow in its natural state. 
It needs to be chemically treated 
first. 

“There are two tar sands 
extraction techniques,” said 
Richard Kujawa, economics and 
geography department chair and 
professor of geography at St. 
Michael’s. “One is they pump 
steam, super-heated water, un- 
derground. The other is that they 
mine it, bring it to the surface and 
then treat it with boiling water 
and chemicals.” 

According to the Oil Shale 
and Tar Sands Information Cen- 
ter, it takes approximately two 
tons of tar sands to produce one 
barrel of oil. Additionally, only 
about 75 percent of the oil locked 
in the tar sands is extractable. 

Aside from the negative ef- 
fects of the water- and chemical- 
intensive extracting process, en- 
vironmentalists and people living 
along the path of the pipeline fear 
the effects of an oil leak. 

When tar sands oil spills on 
land, the most common practice 
used by oil companies is to bury 
it, according to the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. Dirt is 
raked over the spilled oil, cover- 
ing it up and letting the corrosive, 
chemically-treated oil sink into 
the ground around it. 

When there are leaks in bod- 
ies of water the process is differ- 
ent. Like the light, crude oils of 
the Middle East, part of the tar 
sands oil does float on the surface 
and can be scraped off. However, 
because it is so dense, much of 
the oil also sinks to the bottom of 
the body of water, where it goes 
unnoticed. 

This isn’t to say that cur- 
rent transportation systems don’t 
have their own risks. The most 
common non-pipeline transpor- 
tation method is via freight train. 
In 2013 alone, more crude oil was 
spilled in North America than in 
the 40 years since the U.S. Fed- 
eral Government has been col- 
lecting data, according to envi- 
ronmental website Earth Justice. 
There have been 26 major crude 





oil rail accidents since 2012. 

The worst oil rail accident 
in history occurred in July 2013, 
when a train rolled down a hill in 
Lac-Mégantic, Quebec, Canada, 
crashing and spilling over two 
million gallons of oil. Almost 
immediately upon impact the oil 
combusted, killing 47 people, 
displacing thousands and de- 
stroying dozens of buildings. 

Since pipelines are trans- 
ported through one continuous 
underground line, it is less likely 
to spill due to human error. In 
this way, the K XL: pipeline may 
actually be less likely to spill 
than many freight rails. Addition- 
ally, because it will be brand new, 
it will be less prone to the age- 
related leaks and problems than 
U.S. pipelines from the 1970s. 

Environmental aspects aside, 
there has been significant debate 
over the economic effects of the 
KXL Pipeline. Both Republicans 
and the oil industry claim that the 
KXL project would create jobs— 
up to 42,000 of them. 

“Pipelines are the most effi- 
cient way of transporting liquid,” 
Kilmister said, “so instead of 
putting it on trains, which require 
drivers and maintenance work- 
ers, you're putting it in a pipeline. 
Pipelines in themselves eliminate 
jobs over the long-term.” 

While the K XL pipeline may 
be less susceptible to oil leaks, 
especially when compared to 
older pipelines, it is not as benefi- 
cial for the long-term job market 
as pervieved. 

“Yes, some studies show that 
it will create about 42,000 jobs,” 
said Reza Ramazani, professor of 
economics at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. “These are mainly construc- 
tion jobs, and they are temporary. 
After we build the pipeline there 
may be only a few dozen perma- 
nent jobs that are supposed to 
maintain the pipeline and make 
sure everything is functioning 
well.” 

The Keystone XL website 
claims that there are 9,000 “shoy- 
el-ready” construction jobs to be 
filled as soon as it is approved 
by Obama. The total 42,000 
jobs would be both “direct and 
indirect.” TransCanada believes 
KXL will require an estimated 


seven million hours of work. 

“The way they calculate jobs 
is very unique,” Kilmister said. 
“When you build a pipeline, you 
don’t build it all at once. You 
build it in sections. Say you need 
100 jobs for one section—that’s 
100 jobs. Then you need another 
100 jobs for the next section— 
that’s 200 jobs. But you’re most 
likely going to take the same 
people that you trained on the 
first job to work on the second 
job. That would make the most 
sense rather than re-training all 
these people to do the:same job 
multiple times.” 

Another question raised has 
to do with global oil pricessOnce 
the tar sands oil is mined and 
treated, it will be transported to 
Texas to be refined and sold on 
the global market to compete 
with other oil-producing coun- 
tries. 

“Saudi Arabia, Iran, Kuwait, 
Venezuela all used to get to- 
gether, reduce the quantity of oil 
available, and bring the price up,” 
Ramazani said. “Saudi Arabia is 
resisting. This way the price will 
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drop. Why? Saudi Arabia has no 
incentive to play the game with 
other countries to jack up the 
price. They want their political 
enemies to suffer economically.” 

When global oil prices fall, 
oil-producing countries make 
less money. As long as oil prices 
stay low, it is not economically 
viable for Alberta to mine tar 
sands oil. 

“In Saudi Arabia, oil costs 
$10 per barrel to produce,” 
Ramazani said. “In the United 
States, it costs us $45 to $50 per 
barrel. Once Saudi Arabia lets oil 
prices drop, it doesn’t make any 
sense for Canadian oil compa- 
nies to bring the oil all the way 
from Alberta through the United 
States. It is much cheaper to buy 
it from somewhere else.” 

Just this month Vermont Gas 
pulled the plug on its own plan to 
build a natural gas pipeline from 
Middlebury to Ticonderoga, N.Y. 
due to increases in the price of 
conservation. In December 2013, 
Vermont Gas and International 
Paper joined forces to run a gas 
line under Lake Champlain, in 
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PHOTOS BY ALANNA MORIARTY 
Top: St. Michael’s students march to promote the divestment of college endowments from big oil compa- 

nies on Global Divestment Day Friday. The march began in front of the Dion Family Student Center, went 
through Alliot Hall, circled Founders Hall and ended in front of Dion. 
Bottom: Seniors Mary Nicholson and Lauren Kilmister make posters for the divestment march in the 
Dion Family Student Center. 


hopes of reducing fuel costs for 
both companies. The construc- 
tion was originally estimated to 
cost $64 million, but has been 
re-evaluated to $105 million, 
prompting International Paper 
to withdraw its previous offer to 
fund nearly the entire project. 

The pipeline, according to 
Gov. Peter Shumlin, would only 
have served approximately 200 
Vermont: residents before the 
oil was delivered to New York. 
However, there is still a 41-mile 
pipeline being built between Col- 
chester and Middlebury that was 
approved in 2013. 

At the end of the day, regard- 
less of economic benefits or envi- 
ronmental risks, Ramazani says 
he believes the debate over the 
KXL pipeline is more ideological 
than anything else. 

“Any kind of change is not 
going to be effective in helping 
the environment if we do not 
change our consumption habits,” 
Ramazani said. “We are still a 
nation of consumers,” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

“We met with Residence 
Life a couple years ago and they 
were very much in support in of- 
fering some gender-neutral hous- 
ing options,” said Julia Berberan, 
director of the Center for Women 
and Gender and co-advisor for 
Common Ground. 

“In. a Common Ground 
meeting recently we were think- 
ing about re-addressing this and 
taking the next step to Residence 
Life,” Berberan added. 

A concern for the campus 
community is students’ reactions 
to gender neutral housing. 

“Tf it would make them more 
comfortable in this environment, 
then I would be fine with it,” said 
Emily Schuchman, ’18. 

Confusion can arise when 
students don’t know the proper 
way to speak about any of the 
many forms of gender identity, or 
how to refer to their classmates 
who may feel restricted by con- 
ventional terms. 

“For many people, gender is 
thought of as ‘female’ or ‘male’ 
both in the physical/biological 
realm and the feminine/mascu- 
line realm,” said Linda Holling- 
dale, director of the Personal 
Counseling Office. 

“However, I see gender as a 
personal understanding of many 
traits that move along a continu- 
um,” she added. 

The multitude of qualities, 
characteristics feelings, and be- 
liefs combine together in a count- 
less number of “gender identities’ 
for people. 


Around campus many fac- 
ulty and staff members have a 
“Safe Space” sticker on their 
door, which which designates 
them as “safe” people to talk to 
about queer related issues, in- 
cluding gender neutrality. 

However, Heroux worries 
that these staff members may not 
have sufficient information to 
be able to properly help not only 
gender-neutral students, but any- 
one in the LGBTQ+ community. 


66 
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in class,” Heroux said. “But on 
official forms, it would be great 
if there was a way to have the 
person choose their pronouns or 
have the availability of a gender- 
neutral pronoun.” 

UVM spent years creat- 
ing the necessary programs and 
materials to allow students to 
choose their preferred name and 
pronouns. 

“We would need to employ 
determination, responsible work, 





For many people, gender is thought of as 
‘female’ or ‘male’ both in the physical/ 
biological realm and the feminine/mas- 
culine realm. However, | see gender as 
a personal understanding of many traits 
that move along a continuum. 





“We will hopefully be im- 
plementing a ‘Safe Space’ train- 
ing program for at least faculty 
and staff,” Berberan said. Details 
on this proposed training are yet 
to be determined. 

Currently, St. Michael’s has 
no way to tell teachers before- 
hand if a student wants to be 
called a pronoun different than 
that of their documented biologi- 
cal sex. 

“So far the teachers have 
been very good at asking the stu- 
dents what they want to be called 


-Linda Hollingdale 
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education, awareness, patience 
and collaboration to implement 
good changes,” Hollingdale said. 

Currently, St. Michael’s has 
three services that support gen- 
der-neutral students: Common 
Ground, Personal Counseling 
and the Center for Women and 
Gender. 

“Common Ground does a lot 
of work on campus trying to push 
for changes to make the campus 
more accessible and more LG- 
BTQ+ friendly,” Heroux said. 

Common Ground is the cam- 
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pus club that supports and raises 
awareness about the LGBTQ+ 
community. 

Common Ground brings in 
speakers, holds movie nights, 
tables in Alliot, and hosts other 
events such as the Transgender 
Day of Remembrance. The group 
meets Tuesdays at 5:00 in the 
Multicultural Student Affairs of- 
fice on second floor Alliot. 

Any full-time undergradu- 
ate student can utilize Personal 
Counseling. This service assists 
students no matter what they may 
be dealing with. Specifically for 
services for gender neutral stu- 
dents, Hollingdale said, “In get- 
ting to know a gender-neutral 
student we are interested in hear- 
ing about them and learning how 
we could be supportive. We show 
interest and respect to all who 
Visit with us.” 

Personal Counseling is lo- 
cated in the Klein building be- 
tween St. Edmund’s Hall and the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

The Center for Women and 
Gender raises awarenéss and ed- 
ucates the campus about different 
gender issues. “We offer a safe 
space that people can come be 
themselves and be comfortable,” 
Berberan said. 

The center has a small li- 


brary, kitchen, and living room- 


for any student to stop by and uti- 
lize. The Center for Women and 
Gender is located in a separate 
building across the parking lot 
from Ross Sports Center. 
Anyone can raise awareness 





MEASLES: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

In light of the recent out- 
break of measles in the US., 
health services contacted these 
students to remind them that they 
do not have the vaccine, and of- 
fered to provide it to them. 

The students are also aware 
that if they do not get the vac- 
cine, and the illness enters into 
Chittenden County, they will be 
asked to leave campus for at least 
three weeksaccording to Masson. 
Leaving campus and going home 
would protect these students 
from being exposed to the virus 
in Vermont. They would be asked 
to leave for their own safety, and ~ 
the safety of others around them. 

“The role of health services 
on campus is to make sure that 
all current students are safe,” said 
Mary Masson, director of health 
services at St. Michael’s. Health 
services watches local and na- 
tional trends in illness such as 
measles in order to best protect 
students on campus. 
LS. 2 eae 

about gender issues on campus 
through these campus services, 
or just by voicing their opinion to 
the school, whether it be through 
an e-mail or a visit to people in 
charge of the individual’s area of 
concern. 

“Tt’s really about accommo- 
dating for the students to make 
them feel safe, to make them feel 
accepted, and so that their expe- 
rience at St. Michael’s is the best 
experience it can be,’ Heroux 
said. 
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Big changes planned on campus for fall 2015 


Wellness center would promote student health as part of major department moves 


By Sarah Haselton 
Features Editor 


When St. Michael’s students 
and staff return to campus in Au- 
gust, it will be to a community in 
transition. The summer of 2015 
is planned as a time of transfor- 
mation as recent decisions about 
the location of certain campus 
services made by the Board of 
Trustees and President Jack Neu- 
hauser are put into action. 

One of the largest transitions 
will be the shift of the Bergeron 
Education Center from the home 
of the media studies, journalism 
and digital arts (MJD) depart- 
ment into a wellness center. Here, 
Health Services and Personal 
Counseling would unite in an at- 
tempt to better address students’ 
mental and physical health needs. 

For nearly a decade, Health 
Services and Personal Counsel- 
ing have expressed an interest 
in uniting as one space, with the 
idea of an inclusive wellness cen- 
ter emerging more recently. 

“Our Board of Trustees saw 
the value in combining our staff 
and services physically,” wrote 
Mary Masson, a certified ad- 
vanced practice registered nurse 
and the director of Health Servic- 
es, in an email. “They, along with 
President Neuhauser, made the 
decision to move forward with a 
wellness center this year.” 

Central to the decision is the 
connection between mental and 
physical health. _ 

“Tn the last few years, na- 
tional surveys have shown that 
college students are arriving at 


campuses around the country, in- 
cluding St. Michael’s, with more 
significant mental health needs 
than in years past, particularly 
around anxiety and depression,” 
said Kathy Butts, a licensed al- 
cohol and drug counselor who 
works in the Personal Counseling 
office on campus. 

The 2014 National Survey 
of Counseling Center Directors 
reported that 52 percent of stu- 
dents using counseling services 
from the schools that participated 
were dealing with severe psycho- 
logical issues, a rise from 44 per- 
cent in 2013 and just 16 percent 
in 2000. Such issues include but 
are not limited to anxiety disor- 
ders, problems with psychiatric 
medications, clinical depression 
and complications surrounding 
sexual assault. 

“When we care for the health 
and well-being of others, we don’t 
just look at one physical issue or 
one emotional issue, but rather 
how our bodies and minds are in- 
terconnected,” Masson wrote. 

Both departments use the 
same philosophy when it comes 
to caring for students and helping 
them find ways to better manage 
their health in the future. Not 
only is there a focus on each stu- 
dent’s individual health. Trends 
in health occurring locally, na- 
tionally and globally that can af- 
fect students’ well-being are also 
emphasized. 

“Students should feel that 
the wellness center will not only 
be a space to access help when 
they are ill or struggling, but also 
a place where they will be given 
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resources to better care for them- 
selves and learn how to advocate 
for their own wellness and per- 
sonal growth,” Masson wrote. 
According to Masson, physi- 
cally connecting the departments 
should make communication 
more convenient for students and 
staff and goes hand in hand with 
promoting a different view of 


health on campus. 

“We also are actively work- 
ing on a longer strategic plan 
that involves more outreach and 
health education, as well as ex- 
panding on services that focus on 
wellness promotion,” Butts said. 

Karen Talentino, vice presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs, cited 
an issue with the current set up 
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of having student receptionists 
scheduling meetings and check- 
ing students in to appointments 
with personal counselors. In the 
wellness center, someone certi- 
fied in the health or counseling 
fields would be on hand to receive 
all students visiting the center. 
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Rap artists overlooked at Grammy Awards show 


By Connor Vandagriff 
Photo/Multimedia Editor 


Alternative rock icon and 
winner of Album of the Year for 
Morning Phase, Beck confirmed 
in a post-awards interview that 
he wasn’t offended by Kanye 
West’s comments made follow- 
ing the Grammys, in which the 
rapper advised Beck to “respect 
artistry, and [that] he should have 
given his award to Beyoncé.” 

Though Beck did not take to 
heart West faking the audience, 
nearly repeating his interruption 
of Taylor Swift’s acceptance of 
her award for Best Female Video 
category for “You Belong With 
Me” at the 2009 VMAs, this oc- 
currence did bring to light the 
fact that the Recording Acad- 
emy failed to present a single 
rap award during the live tele- 
cast of the 57th Annual Grammy 
Awards on Feb. 8. ; 

“T think [West] has a point,” 
said Bill Ellis, associate professor 
of music at St. Michael’s College, 
“though his way of handling it 
became more about him than the 
issue he was addressing. Namely, 
the habitual refusal to award the 


night’s highest honors to rap art- 
ists, which ties into the conser- 
vative, older nature of Grammy 
voters who typically relegate the 
cutting-edge, innovative achieve- 
ments of hip-hop to the rap cat- 


egories.” 
Besides Lauryn Hill, an 
American singer-songwriter, 


rapper and producer who won Al- 
bum of the Year in 1998 followed 
by OutKast in 2003, the number 
of rap artists winning the award 
“has been high and dry since,” 
said Ellis, a voting member in the 
National Academy of Recording 
Arts & Sciences for nearly two 
decades. 

Ellis recalled that while it 
is likely that Sam Smith and Ed 
Sheeran split the sensitive singer- 
songwriter vote, and Beyoncé 
and Pharrell likely split the urban 
music vote, Beck seemed to have 
won by default. 

“Grammy members may 
have felt it was time to recognize 
Beck in a more prominent cat- 
egory,” Ellis said “despite [his] 
having won two Best Alternative 
Performance awards for his 2011 
album, ‘Mutations’ and 1997’s 
“‘Odelay,’ and Best Rock Vocal 





Performance for his 1997 album, 
“Where Its At.’” 

Though it wouldn’t be the 
first time Grammy voters hon- 
ored an act more for the “are of 
a career than a particular album,” 
Ellis said, mentioning Steely Dan 
“who had never won a Grammy 
until 2000 when they picked 
up Album of the Year for ‘Two 
Against Nature. Again, it was 
hardly the band’s finest hour, 
but the vote seemed to right a 
wrong by Grammy voters, who 
overlooked Steely Dan’s classic 
albums of the 1970s.” 

Lastly, “there could also be 
a studio sensibility in play given 
the many engineers and produc- 
ers who are Grammy voters, one 
that awards the sound of an al- 
bum,” Ellis said, as much as the 
music and the sheen of Beck’s 
latest album is a rewarding expe- 
rience in and of itself. 

Ellis had his students in his 
first-year seminar class, Mu- 
sic and the Human Experience, 
vote for Album of the Year. Sam 
Smith won “by a landslide,” Ellis 
said. Smith took home four acco- 
lades during the telecast. Of the 
14 students that voted, Beck re- 
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Beck performs at Union Chapel in London in 2013. 


ceived one. Ellis went with Phar- 
rell’s 2014 album “Girl.” 

Though West may have 
made it seem like the Record- 
ing Academy disregards African 
American artists, it’s not like 
he needed another award in his 
household, having won 21] him- 
self, more than his current collab- 
orator Paul McCartney, and more 
than Beyoncé, though they’ve all 
been in the rap field. 

According to Ellis, the 
Grammys have historically 
awarded numerous top honors 


to African American artists like 
Stevie Wonder, Ray Charles and 
Whitney Houston, to name a few. 
But, the organization continues 
to seem perplexed by rap. 

“Tf the Grammys don’t wish 
to remain out of touch to the pub- 
lic at large and to those who most 
consume music,” Ellis said, “they 
will make a better effort to award 
rap recordings in mainstream cat- 
egories when warranted, which is 
much of the time.” 
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Experience today essential for landing jobs tomorrow 


By Joseph Humes 
Sports Editor 


Though warm sunny days 
seem far away, college students 
all over the country and here at 
St. Michael’s are beginning to 
plan for what to do for the sum- 
mer. Some will stay and work in 
Burlington, others will return to 
their camp counselor and life- 
guard jobs from years past, and 
some might find a new job back 
home. For a lucky few, the sum- 
mer will be the time to get an in- 
ternship. 

According to the National 
Association of Colleges and Em- 
ployers (NACE), which compiles 
statistics and information about 
internships, recruiting and post- 
graduate employment, 95 percent 
of employers use candidate expe- 
rience in a relevant field as a hir- 
ing factor. Additionally, intern- 
ship employers offered full-time 
positions to 64.8 percent of their 
interns in 2014. 

When companies look to 
hire new employees transitioning 
out of college, a vast majority of 
them want and expect to see some 
form of professional experience 
on a resume. Employers see it as 
a testament to one’s maturity, de- 
sire to learn and work ethic, es- 
pecially if it is accompanied by a 
positive recommendation. 

In today’s demanding and 
competitive job market, intern- 


ships are becoming a more im- 
portant part of an applicant’s re- 
sume. 

“I think it is vital to have 
some sort of internship or pro- 
fessional experience under your 
belt, especially in the field that 
you want to go into,” said Meg 
Sealey, the internship coordina- 
tor at St. Michael’s. 

Although future employ- 
ment is the overarching goal of 
any internship or undergraduate 
professional experience, there are 
also many reasons why an intern- 
ship is a valuable part of a col- 


be 


ously known. While it may not 
seem like it, those contacts might 
give the student advanced notice 
on an unadvertised job opportu- 


nity or even help them get hired | 


someday. Having an internship 
and making connections can ex- 
pand one’s web of professional 
contacts and help form him or her 
into a more desirable postgradu- 
ate job applicant. 

Some students are fortunate 
enough to have connections es- 
tablished through family or other 
job experiences from years past. 
However, many students find 


someone who had a connection at 
[EPSCoR],” Heyner said. 

Heyner joins a large group of 
St. Michael’s students who find 
themselves in this situation. They 
may or may not have applied for 
internships, but lack of connec- 
tions has caused a lack of confi- 
dence. 

The Career Development 
team works mostly with upper- 
classmen, but also with all St. 
Michael’s students to help them 
refine their resumes, find profes- 
sional contacts, gain internship 
experience and eventually find 





Ninety-five percent of employers use candidate experience in 
a relevant field as a hiring factor. 
- The National Association of Colleges and Employers 





legiate resume. Networking, for 
example, is crucial to acquiring a 
job, and can be a benefit of any 
internship experience. 

“The common _ statistic 
among career offices all over 
the country is that 80 percent of 
jobs are filled by networking,” 
said Christine Clary, director of 
Career Development at St. Mi- 
chael’s. “After an initial connec- 
tion, networking always pays off 
somehow.” 

Any professional experi- 
ence a student has will leave him 
or her with contacts not previ- 
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Bergeron was only one op- 
tion on a list of potential loca- 
tions for the wellness center. 

“We considered Nicolle 
Hall,” Talentino said. “We had 
hoped to build a new Founders 
with a new Edmundites residence 
and chapel. For a variety of rea- 
sons, that won’t be possible. We 
were hoping for a donor and that 
has not come through.” 

The current Founders Hall 
would need to undergo serious 
updates in order for the Edmun- 
dites to live there, so for now the 
Society of St. Edumund will re- 
main in Nicolle Hall. 

The Bergeron Education 
Center was originally built in 
1978 as a place for student activi- 
ties and has performed a number 
of functions over the years. Its 
most recent incarnation is that 
of the location of the MJD class- 
rooms and offices. This upcom- 
ing change is a response to the 
changing needs of the campus. 

According to Talentino, the 
building will not need to undergo 
extensive renovations in order to 
serve its new purpose. 

“Most of the offices will re- 
main intact and with some new 
ones will become the examining 
and counseling rooms,” Talen- 
tino said. “There will be an open 
reception area staffed by a pro- 
fessional. The classroom will be- 
come an open space for meetings 
and for the clinicians and coun- 
selors to work and collaborate. 
There will be two new bathrooms 
that will open to the outside for 
athletic events.” 

All of this does come with a 
price tag. Talentino said it would 


cost between $300,000 and 
$400,000 to renovate Bergeron. 
These funds will come from the 
capital budget, an annual sum of 
two to four million dollars that 
allows for an “inexpensive way 
to do large projects” according to 
Talentino. Eighty five percent of 
this money comes from tuition, 
the rest from grants. 

Though it may seem like an 
expensive project, “throughout 
this, we’ve really been looking at 
what’s best for students—that’s 
our goal,” Talentino said. “The 
students I have spoken with are 
excited about the wellness cen- 
ter. 1 know that MJD students are 
upset about the move but I truly 
believe that the strength of en- 
thusiasm and faculty mentoring 
in their department will allow 
them to be successful in the new 
space.” 

Some students are more 
open to the move than others. 

“I think people are hesitant 
to change,” said Kate Gleason, 
*16, a business and MJD ma- 
jor. “But it’s important to think 
positive. It could be a really great 
move and we might not lose as 
much as we think.” 

While the transition of 
Bergeron from the home of the 
MJD department to a wellness 
center has been the most publi- 
cized change, the Board of Trust- 
ees has taken the opportunity to 
do some reorganizing of other 
campus departments. 

With the creation of the well- 
ness center, the MJD department 
will have to find a new home. The 
Board of Trustees has decided 
to relocate all MJD offices and 


themselves thinking about in- 
ternships despite not having any 
networking experience. 

Jeremy Heyner, 716, ap- 
plied for several internships in 
February with the Vermont Ex- 
perimental Program to Stimu- 
late Competitive Research (EP- 
SCoR). Heyner found out about 
the internships from a former 
EPSCoR intern, and submitted 
his applications without any spe- 
cific network connections. 

“T am excited about my ap- 
plications, but of course I would 
be more confident if I knew 


classes to the basement of Jean- 
marie Hall, which is currently the 
location of the business depart- 
ment. Business professors would 
shift their offices to a different 
area of the basement, and MJD 
professors would fill in the space. 

Human Resources, which is 
currently located in one end of 
Klein Hall, will move to St. Jo- 
seph’s Hall, an empty building 
hidden behind tall pine trees di- 
agonally across the street from 
Founders Hall. 

Peer tutoring, student acces- 
sibility services and other stu- 
dent resource offices will make 
the move from Klein to the sec- 
ond floor of the library, to form 
a comprehensive student re- 
source center. These offices will 
be switching places with the of- 
fices of professors teaching in the 
modern languages department, 
which will fill the empty spaces 
in Klein. The Study Abroad of- 
fice and Career Counseling will 
remain in the part of Klein clos- 
est to St. Edmunds Hall. The 
Writing Center, currently found 
in the library basement, will 
move into an unused computer 
lab located down the hall from its 
current location. 

Other campus goals include 
replacing the turf field this sum- 
mer, eventually adding a new 
academic building to meet the 
growing student population and, 
in time, demolishing and rebuild- 
ing Founders Hall. The school 
has received permission to take 
the building down and replace it, 
which would be a less expensive 
choice than renovating the pres- 
ent structure. 





jobs. According to Clary, the key 
to finding network connections is 
to look at all possible contacts. 

“Networking is a very broad 
concept,” said Clary.’ “Part of 
what we do is help students to 
identify their network through 
career planning.” 

Both Sealey and Clary said 
that one of the most valuable net- 
working tools that St. Michael’s 
students have is that they have 
attended St. Michael’s. Sealey 
said that the school’s alumni net- 


work is vast, spanning decades 
of graduates. By making contact 
with St. Michael’s alumni for 
advice, mentoring or specific in- 
ternship coaching, students can 
expand their knowledge about 
their specific career interest and 
open the doors to thousands of 
professional connections and op- 
portunities. 

The Career Advisory Net- 
work (CAN) is a tool that every 
St. Michael’s student has access 
to, Using Clary, Sealey and the 
Career Development team as a li- 
aison, students can filter through 
thousands of school alumni to get 
in contact with those in relevant 
locations, companies or fields. 
From there, the dialogue with 
alumni can lead to resume as- 
sistance, interview coaching and 
valuable network expansion. 

Many consider it essential to 
get an internship, and it is some- 
thing that any student is capable 
of. As St. Michael’s students 
begin the process by creating 
resumes, calling references and 
filling out applications, they have 
many networking and career 
planning tools at their disposal. 

“There are lots of resources 
available for St. Michael’s stu- 
dents, especially with the Career 
Development team,” said Sealey. 
“But the first step is to look and 
see what’s out there.” 











“Meghan Trainor.” 
Jack Loomis, ’16 





“Beyoncé.” 
Jess Barnett, ’17 








“Kendrick Lamar.” 
Tyler Colbert, °17 
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who would it be? 








“Beyoncé.” 
Hanna Lesch, 718 


“Kanye.” 





“Beyoncé.” 
Julie Ho, 715 
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Upperclassmen concerned over loss of work-study 


Financial aid eligibility assessed by FAFSA and determined by family, institutional factors 


By Robbie Litchfield 
Staff Writer 


“I transferred here from the 
University of New Hampshire 
my sophomore year, and part of 
my financial aid package was 
work-study. It was one of the 
main factors that helped me de- 
cide to come here,” said Monica 
Andreani, *16. “But this year, my 
junior year, I found out that I’m 
no longer eligible for work-study. 
I was told by Student Financial 
Services that the ‘threshold’ went 
up from last year and, maybe I’m 
just jumping to conclusions, but 
it sounds like they just want to 
make more room for freshmen.” 

Work-study is a form of fed- 
eral financial aid given to college 
students who are deemed eligible 
through an analytical process of 
the Free Application for Federal 
Student Aid (FAFSA) and other 
supplementary documents. 

According to the Director 
of Financial Services, Dan Cou- 
ture, a student’s eligibility for 
work-study is contingent upon 
factors such as family income, 
the number of family members 
and other financial aid offered by 
the school. These factors are all 
taken into consideration in deter- 
mining a family’s “contribution,” 
or how much they can afford to 
contribute to the college. 

“This year our family con- 
tribution threshold was about 








Get Ahead 


$22,000,” Couture said. 

Because the amount of fed- 
eral financial aid given to St. 
Michael’s changes annually, 
students who have been granted 
work-study must re-apply every 
year. This means that a student’s 
eligibility is inconsistent from 
year to year. 

“There’s no guarantee from 
one year to the next that a stu- 
dent’s going to get it,’ Couture 
said. 

However, some upperclass- 
men, such as Andreani, said they 
were unaware of the re-applica- 
tion process that is due by May 1. 

“T was kind of hoping to get 
an email or something instead 
of just going into work the first 
day and just not having my work- 
study,” Andreani said. “I had to 
call [Student Financial Services] 
and find out that I didn’t have it. It 
was just really frustrating.” 

Couture refuted all claims 
that suggest St. Michael’s “baits 
and switches,” or gives incoming 
students preference to lure them 
in. 

“We try not to do that,” Cou- 
ture said. “Most of the students 
who become ineligible tend to be 
those who file their application 
material late.” 

“Every year we look at the 
total population of students and 
the need of the people that file the 
FAFSA,” Couture said. “Based 
on history, we typically hire be- 











tween 500 and 550 students un- 
der the work-study program. This 
year we actually have more stu- 
dents working than last year.” 

“One of the reasons I came 
to St. Michael’s College was be- 
cause of the great financial aid 
package,’ said Erin Murphy, 
16. “It’s a great selling point for 
freshmen.” 

Murphy received work-study 
freshman year, working for Ca- 
reer Development and Personal 
Counseling. 





Unaware of the re-applica- 
tion process, Murphy was wait- 
listed her sophomore year but 
managed to get in. This year, as a 
junior, she has been waitlisted in- 
definitely. Murphy said she hopes 
to get her work study back next 
year. 

“Tve already submitted all 
my paperwork now so that I’m 
sure I am good to go,’ Murphy 
said. 

A financial aid application 
section is available on the St. Mi- 
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Accelerated Summer College 
Get ahead in your college career in 
our six-week, eight-credit innovative 
instructional experience at St. Mike's. 
May 18-June 26, 2015 


smcvt.edu/asc 





PHOTO BY JOSEPH HUMES 
Tyler Colbert, 17, works a shift at the Durick Library on Sunday as part of his work-study position. 


chael’s homepage that includes 
the FAFSA and other required 
documents for assessing work 
study eligibility. 

“A postcard is mailed to a 
student’s home address in late 
March,” Couture said. “And stu- 
dents can always view what is 
required of them on their Knight- 
vision accounts.” 
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(From left) Ivana Andreani, ’15, Jill Holland, ’15, Joseph Mendes, 18, and Emma Petracca, 18, perform a section from the prologue of “The Meneachmus Twins” on Feb. 10. 


Twin brothers, twin casts 


Theatre department conducts Roman play with gender-swapped troupes 











Clockwise from top left: Members of the gender-swapped cast practice the prologue of “The Meneachmus Twins”; Shannon Carroll, ’15, recites her lines of the prologue on Feb. 10; 
Richard Bernache, ’16, and Jack Martin, 18, look on as a scene plays out on stage; both casts of “The Meneachmus Twins” rehearse stage combat Thursday. 


By Aaron Gasson 
News Editor 


Screaming, confusion, and 
praises to every Roman god from 
Venus to Jupiter echoed from the 
McCarthy main stage last week, 
as the casts for “The Meneach- 
mus Twins” prepare for their 
show coming up in late March. 

The show is unusual for two 
reasons: it is the first Roman play 


conducted at St. Michael’s since 
2003, and there are two differ- 
ent casts: one was cast tradition- 
ally, and the other with gender- 
swapped roles. 

“The play doesn’t necessari- 
ly have the nicest representations 
of men and women,” said Peter 
Harrigan, director and costume 
designer for Meneachmus. “One 
of the ways we’re combating this 
is through casting, and we’re try- 


ing to play with the sense of gen- 
der, and poke fun at stereotypes 
on both sides.” 

One of the casts features 
women portraying men, and the 
other vice-versa. Harrigan said 
pronouns would not change in 
the shows, and costumes would 
remain as gender-neutral as pos- 
sible. 
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Join the discussion; it happens here 


On Thursday, I was privi- 
leged to attend the second annual 
It Happens Here event on the St. 
Michael’s campus. 

It Happens Here was started 
in the summer of 2011 by two 
Middlebury College students. 
Submissions are collected from 
members of the campus com- 
munity (students, faculty and 
staff) who have experiences with 
sexual violence as survivors and 
allies, and then read aloud at an 
event open to the public, For the 
most part, volunteers read the 
narratives, but some survivors 
choose to read their stories. 

The event was well thought 
out in every way from the pres- 
ence of HOPE Works represen- 
tatives to the seriousness of the 
readers, and well-attended con- 
sidering the newness of the proj- 
ect on campus and the sensitivity 
of the topic about which it seeks 
to provoke conversation. I ad- 
mire the strength of the survivors 


who submitted their stories and 
respect the members of the St. 
Michael’s community who took 
time out of their busy schedules 
to hear and learn more about sex- 
ual violence. 

The readers breathed life 
into stories usually kept buried 
out of understandable fear and 
emotional scarring, answering 
the questions, “Does sexual vio- 
lence happen at St. Michael’s? 
Are there survivors among us?” 

Yet, as I was sitting in the au- 
dience that night, I found myself 
asking a different question: Who 
is not here? 

It wasn’t just that the vast 
majority of the audience mem- 
bers were women; this correlates 
to a statistic from the National 
Violence Against Women Survey 
published in January 2006, show- 
ing over 80 percent of rape survi- 
vors are women. And I was not 
surprised to see certain familiar 
faces that I know to be passionate 
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activists on campus. 

My concern was with those 
who take on the “it could never 
happen here/to me” mental- 
ity and, to paraphrase one of the 
speakers, believe these stories are 
just the exceptions. 

This idea is summed up per- 
fectly by something Moise St. 
Louis, associate dean of students 
and director of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Services, said in an article 
on “The Power of One: Tools 
for Interrupting Oppressive Be- 
haviors” workshop given during 
MLK Week. 

“The challenge we often 
have on this campus is that we 
have a lot of people who could 
use the learning, and I think we 
as an institution need to convey 
to them how important it is,” he 
said. “The people who already 
have an inclination that this is 
an important topic, they already 
come to these events.” 

A phrase that Professor Da- 


vid Mindich often quotes in The 
Defender class is that journalism 
is meant to “comfort the afflicted 
and afflict the comfortable.” 

The sharing of stories that 
occurs at It Happens Here events 
accomplishes the same goal: pro- 
viding an outlet and potential 
closure for survivors and allies 
while shedding light on an issue 
many choose to not talk about in 
the hopes of “fostering a culture 
of consent, one story at a time.” 

But we need to talk about 
it. We need to listen to these sto- 
ries. Our attitudes on how we ap- 
proach sexual violence need to 
change, as does how our society 
views consent. 

Because it does happen here. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
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We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us. know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 
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Top left: Attendees of the It Happens Here event on 
Thursday write about what gives them hope. 


Above: Candles line the stage in the McCarthy Re- 
cital Hall, adding to the personal tone of the event. 


Left: An ally attending the event wears a pink band 
around her wrist, symbolizing her solidarity with 
survivors of sexual assault. 
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American Snipe 
Domestic total as of Feb. 16, 2015: 


$307,158,000 (Estimate) 





Release Date: 


December 25, 2014 


Run Time: 


2 hrs. 12 min. 


Production Budget: 
$58.8 million 


Domestic total as of Feb. 16, 2015: 
$48,494,000 


Release Date: 
December 25, 2014 
Run Time: 

2 hrs. 7 min. 
Production Budget: 
$20 million 
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A Tale of Two Movies: Selma versus Sniper 


By John Reuwer, MD 
Guest Columnist 


As a student and teacher of 
nonviolent action, I was disheart- 
ened last week to wake up and 
read of the box office success of 
what I thought was yet another 
shoot-em-up action film, “Ameri- 
can Sniper”, while the same day 
noting that a film relative to my 
field, “Selma”, though success- 
ful, was not even in the same 
ballpark in terms of box office 
earnings. | wondered why, so I 
went to see them. 

These movies tell the story 
of two American heroes: the most 
lethal sniper in American mili- 
tary history, Christopher Kyle, 
and the most remembered name 
in the U.S. civil rights movement, 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. We 
are presented with two very dif- 
ferent kinds of heroes, by many 
accounts, both played accurately 
by their actors. 

What makes these men he- 
roes? They both loved their coun- 
try, and both saw their country in 
trouble. King saw people of color 
being shut out from the American 
dream, and brutalized when they 
stepped up to claim it. Kyle saw 
a threat from the Middle East as 
he heard news of terrorist attacks 


and watched as the World Trade 
Center fell. Both men were will- 
ing to risk their lives in dramatic 
ways, fighting battle after battle 
over many years to make things 
right. 

These men were also very 
different in the way they saw 
what was wrong in the world and 
how they should make it better. 

The movie depiction of 
Kyle’s formative years relevant to 
his heroism, besides establishing 
him as a hunter with good aim, 
is a lesson from his father about 
the three kinds of people in the 
world: the sheep, the wolves and 
the sheep dogs, whose job it is to 
protect the sheep. Kyle clearly 
sees himself as the sheep dog 
throughout the movie, and ev- 
eryone else becomes a sheep or 
a wolf, mostly devoid of human- 
ity or personality. His world is 
black and white, and his mission 
is clear — kill anyone who appears 
to be threatening his buddies, re- 
gardless of age, gender or the im- 
possible situation’ in which they 
find themselves. 

In “Selma” we don’t get 
King’s background, but his mis- 
sion is clear — overturn the obsta- 
cles to African-American voting 
in Alabama. 

The difference in his view of 


the world is that it is not so black- 
and-white. He knows that each 
human being is capable of good 
and evil (a point ironically made 
in “Sniper” by one of Kyle’s sol- 
diers who had become disgusted 
with the war). King’s mission is 
to change wrong behavior, not 
the people doing it. 

In Kyle’s world, there is 
a clear line between “us” and 
“them,” repeatedly referring to 
“them” as “savages.” “Our” kill- 
ing is justified and good, “theirs” 
is bad. Evil can be banished by 
killing those doing it. 

In King’s world, “we” and 
“they” are all children of God, no 
matter how abhorrent the behay- 
ior. Killing is out of the question. 
King’s genius is in finding more 
humane ways of changing evil 
behavior. 

So which hero has the more 
accurate view of life? That is 
something that each of us must 
decide. I look at the aftermath for 
evidence. Immediately I am sad- 
dened that both men were killed 
in their prime by presumably 
unstable men with guns. Beyond 
that, the contrast is stark. 

King won the battle for Sel- 
ma, among other victories that 
made life for blacks in Amer- 
ica more tolerable, and led to 


50 years of_painfully slow and 
not even close to complete, but 
mostly peaceful progress toward 
equality. 

I cannot help but think that 
had he been of Kyle’s mindset, we 
might have had another civil war, 
or perhaps even a second Ameri- 
can genocide. Instead he called 
for unity and equality among 
Americans, and for love to be the 
nation’s guiding principle. Most 
importantly, he demonstrated the 
power of extremely active non- 
violence to confront and defeat 
some of the most entrenched ha- 
tred in our history. 

On the other hand, the mess 
in Iraq is worse than ever. Many 
of the places Kyle and his buddies 
fought so hard for in the film are 
now in the hands of ISIS, despite 
a trillion dollars spent, hundreds 
of thousands of Iraqis and 4,500 
American soldiers dead, and our 
VA system left to care for tens of 
thousands of maimed and many 
more psychologically trauma- 
tized veterans. Never mind that 
no one in Iraq had anything to do 
with the attacks on New York on 
9/11. 

Unlike Kyle’s apparent 
black-and-white picture of good 
and evil, “American Sniper” is 
anything but black and white. It 


GRAPHIC BY ALANNA MORIARTY 


shows the horror of war, the dif- 
ficulty of deciding who dies in 
their own country at the hands of 
‘foreigners, the physical wounds 
and PTSD of the combatants, the 
suffering of their families and the 
contradictions between saving 
and destroying that are inherent 
to war. 

Having seen these two ex- 
cellent films, I am hopeful that 
“Sniper” popularity shows not 
a love of simplistic killing, but 
Americans’ willingness to wres- 
tle with the tough issues of our 
time. My wish is that non-violent 
action would attract the same at- 
tention, so that more folks could 
better understand the powerful 
alternatives to the misery of end- 
less war. 


John Reuwer is an adjunct 
professor of conflict resolution 
at St. Michael's College. Contact 
him at jreuwer@smcvt.edu 





Wednesday 


Cornbread Social 
The Wellness Co-Op, 1-3 p.m. 


Knight Rider Series 
Bolton Valley, 5:30-8 p.m. 


Blithe Spirit, comedic play 
Briggs Opera House, 7:30 p.m. 


Monday 


Bead a Bracelet 
Burnham Memorial Library, 
6-7:45 p.m. 


Introduction to Tai Chi 
Hunger Mountain Co-op, 6 p.m. 


Events Calendar 


Thursday 


M.A.G.LC.: Masculinity and 
Gender Identity Conversation 
The Wellness Co-op, 2-3 p.m. 


Much Ado About Nothing 
University of Vermont, 7:30 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Intro to Tribal Belly Dance 
Sacred Mountain Studio, 
6:45 p.m. 


High Sierra Film Screening 
Main Street Landing Perform- 
ing Arts Center, 7 p.m. 


Greg Delanty: Irish Poetry 
St. Edmund’s Hall, 4:30 p.m. 


Third Thursday Poetry Slam 
Fletcher Free Library 6-8 p.m. 


Open Mic 
The Wellness Co-op, 6-8 p.m. 


Soryu Forall: Mindfulness 
Saint Edmunds Hall 102, 5 p.m. 


Knitters and Needleworkers 
Burnham Memorial Library, 
6-8 p.m. 





Saturday 


Vince Feeney: “Movers and 
Shakers in Burlington’s 
History” 

Fletcher Free Library, 11 a.m. 


Bolton After Dark 
Bolton Valley, 4 p.m. 


Thursday 


Herman Boone: Remember the 
Titans Coach 

McCarthy Arts Center, 6 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. 


Forza: The Samurai 
Sword Workout 
North End Studio A, 6:30 p.m. 








Sunday 


Shtreiml: Blues Duo 
The Jewish Community of 
Greater Stowe, 4 p.m. 


Academy Awards Black-Tie 
Revolution, 7-11 p.m. 


Friday 


Climate Change and the 
Vermont Ski Industry 
St. Edmund’s Hall 315, 3:00 p.m. 


LGBTQ+ Youth 
Support Group 
Outright Vermont, 7-8:30 p.m. 
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Loneliness and homesick- 
ness is a struggle international 
students often experience abroad. 

Abdullah Al Inkis, a student 
from Saudi Arabia, felt a lot of 
his stress with the adjustment to 
American culture. 

I met Abdullah Al Inkis at 
the international fair. He vol- 
unteered to participate in the 
Hawaiian hula dance tutorial. 
Students looked on as Abdullah 
and other volunteers struggled to 
shake their hips as tactfully as the 
two professional hula dancers--it 
was a valiant effort nonetheless. 

Abdullah is an undergradu- 
ate international student studying 
English at Si. Michael’s College. 

“Tm taking IEP courses, 
which is the Intensive English 
Program,” said Abdullah. “We 
have IEP and AEP (Academ- 


ic English Program). IEP you 
study English, reading, listen- 
ing, speaking and writing. In 
AEP you take other classes with 
American people. I’m just with 
international students in classes 
now. I want to go to the Univer- 
sity of Hartford in Connecticut, 
because I want to be a doctor.” 

He explained to me that his 
father has high hopes that his 
sons will become doctors. 

“T start thinking about this, 
because I love my dad. I started 
thinking about being a doctor so 
I studied hard in Saudi Arabia: 
chemistry, physics, math. I came 
here. I wasn’t going to come here. 
I wanted to when I was in high 
school. My dad said, ‘If you keep 
doing this, getting 100s all three 
years, you will go to America.” 

Abdullah explained how he 
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Abdullah Al Inkis 


studied hard to achieve near per- 
fect scores in high school. 

“T made it and I’m in Ameri- 
ca. My dad asked me what I want 
to be, I said I want to be a doc- 
tor. He was happy, ‘Okay go to 
America and become a doctor.” 

For Abdullah, the American 
college party culture proves to be 
challenging at times. 

“T don’t drink, but I hang out 
with people who drink, smoke 
weed. A friend is a friend, I don’t 
care. We don’t have a drinking 
age in Saudi Arabia, it’s illegal 
because of our religion; we are 
Muslims. I drank once actually, 
at my birthday, it was like two 
weeks ago. My friend said to me, 
‘Just take a shot with us, it’s your 
birthday,” I say, ‘Alright fine let’s 
take a shot, it’s my first time, it’s 
my last time.’ It was okay I got 
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many shots that night.” 

The first challenging aspect 
of being away from home was the 
food. 

“We eat rice with chicken 
kabsa, that’s rice with chicken, 
rice with lamb, with meat it’s your 
choice. It’s a traditional food, so 
we eat it every day. When I come 
here, I miss it a lot, but kabsa I 
miss the most.” 

What about the food at St. 
Michael’s? 

“Not good, honestly. They 
repeat it, repeat it. When you 
get used to something you want 
change. For example, cheese- 
burger, it’s the same everything 
everyday, make us be excited to 
come to Alliot.” 

“They have a problem with 
the food that we have here, their 
diet is different,” said Mahmoud 
Arani, chair of the applied lin- 
guistics department at St. Mi- 
chael’s. “They eat a lot of rice 
and fruit, less vegetables. They 
cannot have that here. Some- 
times students who come from 
religious backgrounds, especially 
the more devout ones, might look 
for religiously slaughtered ani- 
mals, which is very hard to find. 
Eventually, they become a little 
more realistic, saying they’d eat 
anything.” 

The second challenge that 
Abdullah faces while being away 
from home is having to rely on 
himself. 

“Back home, my mom does 
everything for me. She washed 
my clothes, she cooks for us she 
cleans my room,” he said. “So 
when I came here, I had to do ev- 
erything by myself. I have to take 
care of myself, I have to know 
what I’m doing, I have to study 
hard, nobody’s around me, my 
family is not with me. I have to 
focus and I have to be a man, it’s 
challenging but I think I’m doing 
alright.” 

Abdullah explained that, 
for him, the biggest difference 
between Saudi Arabia and the 
United States is the women. 

“We don’t see girls there; 
well we see girls, but we don’t 


see them as I see you now. I don’t 
talk to them like this. I don’t see 
their hair, because of religion. 
When I came here, I was in the 
airport, I saw girls with pants and 
their faces. I couldn’t believe it! 
Friends took me to a party, there 
was like maybe five or six girls. 
They were talking to me, I was so 
shy I was even sweating. I was so, 
so shy, it was my first time talk- 
ing to girls like this. It shocked 
me seriously.” 

Upon arrival at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Abdullah found himself 
making connections with fellow 
international students because 
of his struggle with the English 
language. 

“When I came here I didn’t 
speak English. I just knew ‘Hi, 
how are you, what are your favor- 
ite hobbies, what are you doing? 
Goodbye.’ That’s it. When I came 
here I was lost. When I heard an 
international student’s accent, it 
was So easy for me to understand. 
They have broken English, I have 
broken English. I think this year, 
I spoke Arabic maybe two times 
a week, and two days ago my 
friend asked me how I spell my 
name in Arabic. It was so hard, I 
haven’t spelled my name in Ara- 
bic in a year.” 

“The way we teach English 
in our department, we teach for 
communicative purposes de- 
pending on how many years -of 
English education they’ve had 
back home, depending on their 
first language, and depending on 
how open they are to embrace the 
new language and culture, their 


experiences are different,” said 
Arani. 
In concluding our  inter- 


view, Abdullah told me about the 
change he has seen in himself af- 
ter studying at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege for two years. 

“My mind is opening a bit. 
In Saudi we don’t hang out with 
girls because of my culture and 
religion. I know many girls here, 
they’re not bad, they’re so good. 
So there’s a change in my mind. 
A person is a person, for me I feel 
like my mind is opening a lot.” 


International 


Wy Perspectives: 





Paige Leahy, ’16, visited the Louvre Museum in Paris, pokey while 
studying abroad during the fall 2014 semester. 
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By Joseph Humes 
Sports Editor 


Out of respect for the NFL, 
and in paying due diligence to 
New England Patriots fans, | 
must make a correction from 
my last column. In that column, 
which appeared online five days 
before the Super Bowl, I de- 
scribed how I expected the “De- 
flateGate” scandal to be a bigger 
story than any possible outcome 
of Super Bowl XLIX. 

It seemed that, although it 
was clear that the game would 
be exciting, the controversy sur- 
rounding Belichick, Brady and 
the Pats would steal the show. 
However, after tuning in on Feb. 
1 and watching the explosive 
roller coaster that was this year’s 
Super Bowl, I can now safely say 
that I could not have been more 
wrong. 

There were touchdowns, 
there were sacks, there were big 
hits and there were bigger catch- 
es. Marshawn Lynch rushed 24 
times for 102 yards, Julian Edel- 
man caught nine receptions and 
scored the eventual gamewinng 
touchdown, and Tom Brady was 
true to form by throwing for 328 
yards and four touchdowns. 

Patriots’ fans grimaced as 
Brady threw two interceptions, 
but he bounced back in the sec- 
ond half, scored twice in the 
fourth quarter and set his team 
up for victory. 

As the clock ticked down 
under two minutes in the fourth 
quarter, and the Seahawks re- 
gained possession on their 20- 
yard line with two minutes left, 
the game was up for grabs. A few 
solid defensive plays would have 
grinded the clock down to noth- 
ing and won the game for New 
England, but a big offensive play 
and a touchdown would have won 
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a Super Bowl for the ages 





Quarterbacks Tom Brady and Russell Wilson faced off in Super Bowl XLIX on Feb. 1 in Glendale, Ariz. 


the game for Seattle. 

Then, when Seahawks quar- 
terback Russell Wilson threw a 
33-yard bomb down the sideline 
and. Jermaine Kearse made a 
mind-boggling Cinderella catch 
reminiscent of a Madden NFL 
video game, it seemed obvious 
which dream was going to be- 
come reality. 

The Seahawks stepped up to 
the ball, trailing 28-24 on the Pa- 
triots’ five-yard line, and every- 
one could feel what was going to 
happen. Marshawn Lynch, argu- 
ably the league’s most dominant 


and silent running back, would 
tuck the football under his arm 
and will it across the goal line, 
securing back-to-back titles for 
Seattle and pushing Russell Wil- 
son into the proverbial pantheon 
of the NFL’s great quarterbacks. 

At first and goal from the 
five, Lynch was handed the ball 
and pounded it ahead four yards 
to the one. Lynch took care of 80 
percent of this final push to the 
Seahawks’ football immortality 
on one play, and they were set up 
with three chances to move the 
ball one yard. 
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Franklin Pierce 2 
Feb. 6: SMC 1 

Skidmore 0 
Feb. 7: SMC 2 

Castleton State 6 
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Feb. 6: SMC 3 
Castleton State 2 


Feb. 7: SMC 6 
New England 4 
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Feb. 6-7: Dartmouth Carnival 
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In this moment, potential- 
ly the most important moment 
of Seahawks’ head coach Pete 
Carroll’s professional career, he 
made a decision that will go down 
as the most infamous coaching 
move since baseball manager 
Grady Little did not pull Red Sox 
legend Pedro Martinez from the 
eighth inning of the 2003 ALCS. 

With Lynch, “Beast Mode,” 
lying in wait to be tapped to dra- 
matically win the game, Carroll 
instead told Wilson to pass the 
ball. He threw a short bullet just 
to the right of center field, his re- 
ceiver was undercut and unpre- 
pared, and a 24-year old rookie 
Patriot named Malcolm Butler 
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intercepted the football. 

As one side of the field 
jumped through the roof in jubi- 
lation and the other collapsed to 
the floor in gut-wrenching disbe- 
lief, Super Bowl XLIX ticked to 
a close and the New England Pa- 
triots hoisted their fourth Vince 
Lombardi Trophy in 15 years. 

This year’s NFL champi- 
onship was a saga of emotion, 
riddled with twists and jaw- 
dropping moments. Unlike last 
season, where undisputed quar- 
terback legend Peyton Manning 
was manhandled by Seattle and 
turned into a whimpering puppy 
dog, this year was a truly Super 
Bowl. 





a al 
PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 
Corey Crawford II, ’15, attempts a layup during the first half of St. 
Michael’s NE-10 conference contest against Franklin Pierce in the 
Ross Sports Center on Feb. 4. The Purple Knights won 76-64 and 
Crawford ended the game with 13 points, 9 rebounds, and 1 assist. 





